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It is October jhe: 2005, and we’re interviewing Mr. Louis 
Demas for the Greek American Oral History Project. 

I’d like to begin by asking you where you were born, and 
start at the beginning. 
I was born in Sacramento, California, July inn 1939. Sutter 
General [Hospital], most likely, although my mother would 
know for sure. 
What are some of your earliest memories growing up in 
Sacramento? 
It’s hard to tell, but I mean, very involved in the Greek 
community. But the earliest memory, strongest memories I 
have, is in kindergarten. 
What kindergarten did you go to? 


Marshall Elementary. It’s between 27" and 28" on G Street. 


It’s still there. 


CASTANEDA: Were there other Greek American children there? Was there a 
part of a community that you interacted with then? 

DEMAS: No, it was just a local school. It was interesting, it was 
primarily at that time Sacramento was mostly, a few Catholics, 
but mostly white Protestant. 

CASTANEDA: Can you talk a little bit about your parents? What was your 
family like way back there? 

DEMAS: My family? 

CASTANEDA: Yes. 

DEMAS: Well, I was the youngest. So I was the baby, which I resented 
them calling me the baby at that time, but I enjoy it now that 
I’m sixty-six. But we had an older brother, George, who was 
from my mother’s first marriage. She married my father after 
she was widowed. Then I had another brother that’s about 
three years older than me, and then an older sister. I’m closer 
to my sister, obviously, because she’s closer in age. 

CASTANEDA: What were your other brother and sister’s name? 

DEMAS: My oldest brother is named George. He’s eight years older 
than I am. Then I have a brother, Peter, who’s two years and 


eight months older than I am. Then Bessie was just a little over 


a year. Bessie died about six years ago of cancer. 
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But, you know, I was thinking about it today, and back in 
those days you used to visit a lot. You know, no TV. I can 
remember my mother and father, we’d always be going— 
people would come over to the house and we would be going 
over to other people’s houses. It was fairly frequent. They had 
about eight families that were fairly close, and generally 
speaking the relationships were based on village affiliation, 
either my father’s or my mother’s, but primarily my father’s. 
Do you remember Greek being spoken in the home? 

Yes, I remember Greek being spoken. My brother George, 
who was the oldest, and at that time my mother had just come 
to this country and then she was widowed, George did not 
speak English until he entered school. My brother Pete may 
not have spoken English until he entered school. But by the 
time it got to us, you know, getting the English from my 
brothers, my older siblings, I was fluent in English and Greek. 
Unfortunately along the way I just stopped speaking Greek as 
much and now my Greek is not really good, not really. I can 
understand it much better than I can speak it. 

Do you remember going to school, in elementary school, were 


there other Greek children there or was your Greek community 


only at home? 
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When I was in Marshall there were no Greek kids. Then I went 
to Sutter Junior High, which was a junior high at that time, and 
there may have been one or two, but I don’t remember having 
any close associations. When I went to high school there were 
several of us. 

Which high school is that? 

Sacramento, Sac High. I used to drive, when I started driving, 
I used to take a couple of the Greek girls to school. So I was a 
designated driver. 

At what point did you, I’m sort of trying to get a sense of when 
you felt like you were part of a Greek American community? 
Oh, almost immediately, because you’re different because of 
our religious schedule, especially Easter, you know, and it fell 
at different times. Like I say, social life for my parents was 


visiting with other Greeks and you went to church. At that 


time the church was on 620 N Street and we lived on 28" and 


E, so we used to have to drive. And the church, where it’s 
located now, it did not come there until 1954. 

Then when we went to the church, it was a small church. 
Interestingly enough, we were on N Street, and I guess it was 
on 5" Street was a Chinese Buddhist Temple, and sometimes 


the Greek kids and the Chinese kids would be peering at each 
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other over the walls trying to figure each other out. We were 
both a little bit different than the common group. 

In the back they had a small house which they used as 
different things. I can remember they used to make their own 
candles there, and also that’s where they used to have the 
Greek school. We used to go to Greek school fairly regularly 
there, about once a week or twice a week. 

And that would be on Sundays, or when would you go to this? 
I can’t remember what day. Well, it wouldn’t have been on 
Sundays. It would have been on a different day, probably 
during the week. Very strict teachers. If you wound up 
chewing gum, it’d wind up in your hair, and then they’d put it 
in your hair and you’d have to go home and get it cut out, and 
things like that. 

Who were the teachers of the Greek school? 

I can’t remember the names, but one of them went on to 
become an Orthodox priest later, and he moved to North 
Carolina. I remember he was in North Carolina for a while. 


I’m bad at remembering names. I’m better at remembering 


faces. 
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But you grow up with a very strong ethnic identity and a 
religious identity at the same time because in a lot of cases it 
was one in the same. 

Yes, because that was part of the church experience, I guess, is 
the community. 

Yes. 

Was the church really the center of the community? 

The church has always been the center of the community. 
There are other groups, like AHEPA, which is American 
Hellenic Progressive Association, and then GAPA, which is the 
Greek American Progressive Association. Which they used to 
joke around in the fifties, it was not good when you went in the 
army to reveal you were anything except progressive, because 
it sounded like a communist front group. 

Yes, that’s true. [laughter] 

That was the fraternal organizations and as kids we belonged to 
the youth organizations. I can remember going to the GAPA 
meetings. You know, there was a lot of ethnic identity in that 
time, because most of us were second generation and our 
mothers and fathers—well, we were first generation, but the 


mother and fathers were there, and they had a lot of pride in 


Greece. 


There are a couple of days of the year which were very 
prominent, which you can never forget, and one is Oxi Day, 
which is O-x-i. It means “no.” That’s when Tito invaded 
Greece and he gave the Greek the ultimatum to surrender, and 
the prime minister said one word back, “Oxi.” So they used to 
have celebrations every year, and lots of times there would be a 
dinner and there’d be different big celebration. 

CASTANEDA: What day was that? I can look that up, I’m sure. 

DEMAS: Let’s see. Oxi is—I can’t remember. You know the book I 
gave you, which I need to get my mother’s book back from 
you. 

CASTANEDA: Okay. I have it. 

DEMAS: But it will be in there, because it probably should show some 
Oxi Day celebrations. I think it was in September or 
something. 

CASTANEDA: _ I can look that up, too. Is that still celebrated? 

DEMAS: Yes. Yes, it’s diminished in importance, which is interesting. 
Because I was reading today in the Bee about how the United 
Nations wants to have a program so countries can prohibit the 


acculturations, you know, outside culture from coming in. 


Culture develops over time, and I’m a big one that says that no 
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culture is entitled to be preserved by artificial means. If it 
goes, it goes. So things diminish over time, the importance. 
The other big day is— 
Just one other, can we leave this one? 
7 es. 
Would people who lived through these times, during the 
invasion, what kind of sense of the importance of this event 
would you— 
Well, it was a great pride because, see, most of the people— 
when I was growing up there was no immigration. See, most 
of the Greek immigration was in the twenties and thirties and 
up to World War II. Of course, after World War II started 
there was no Greek immigration until after ’45. So there were 
very few people that actually fought in there. But then we do 
have people that were children, in our community now, that 
were in occupied Greece and had bad memories about it. 
Like one lady my wife knew, she used to keep on 
crocheting or knitting blankets, because she was always afraid 
the Germans were going to come and take them; burn down 


their village and she was going to lose her blankets again. It 


got compulsive. 
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But there was a lot of pride in the fact that the Greeks 
stood up to the Italians, and actually they beat the Italians, 
which we’re very proud of. So that was the annual celebration. 
Although there wasn’t that many people that were actually part 
of it, they still had a lot of pride in it and every year it was 
celebrated. It’s still celebrated today. 

How do they celebrate that today? Is it through the church? 
Well, right now the GAPA, which is the Greek American 
Progressive Association, and there’s not as many people in 
there today as there used to be, they usually put on an Oxi Day 
dinner and a lot of people come. You know, dinner, dancing 
and stuff like that. 

Is that just spelled like O-x-i D-a-y? 

Oxi. Yes, two words. Oxi means “no.” 

So it’s separated like that? 

Yes. It looks like O-x, but it’s a [makes phonetic sound]. It’s a 
Greek word. 

But that’s how you would— 


Yes, that’s how you spell it. Yes. 


Okay. 
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Basically it’s No Day, because they told the—they said, 
“Surrender or we’ll destroy you,” and they said, “No,” and then 
they beat back the Italians and took Albania away from them. 

Ill look for it a little bit later and try and get you the date. 
Okay. 
The other day of great importance is March 25". And March 
25" has a double significance, its Enunciation Day, which our 
church is the Church of the Enunciation. And this is when the 
Angel Gabriel announced to the Virgin Mary that she was 
going to give birth to Jesus. So that’s a religious, real 
important religious day. 

The other significance of it is, is that—as a matter of fact, 
a lot of Greeks don’t know when their birthdays are, actually 
when they’re born, and often when they come to this country 
they pick March 25". 

The other day, I forget what it is, but that was also the 
day when the Greek revolution against the Turks took place. 
So March 25" is Greek Independence Day. 
Would this be celebrated? I mean, obviously Enunciation Day 
has a religious significance. Would Greek Independence Day 


be celebrated through one of these other organizations or 


would it also be all tied together? 
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It is all tied in together. It was no accident that they kicked off 
the revolution on March 25", because the revolution against 
the Turks was also in great part lead by the religious leaders at 
that time. But at that time, it was very traditional when I was 
growing up. It was an enormous occasion, and they would 
have skits put on, and speeches and they would dress up in 
native costumes and reenact the proclamations and things like 
that. I can remember some of the young men in our 
community now participating in the skits, dressed in their 
Greek, and things like that. Now, these things diminish over 
time. Now, it’s harder to get a crowd for that and we’ve 
become more acculturated to the Western culture. 

I think I mentioned before that a lot of people consider 
Greece as part of Europe, but culturally, until basically the 
homogenizing of Europe, it was more a Middle Eastern culture. 
So we were more like the Arabs and the Israelis and the 
Armenians. And the Armenians are the same way to a great 
degree, and even the Turks, than we were of that. So a lot of 
the customs came over here, food, family relationships, and 


things like that was that way. Those are diminishing. There’s 


been a big change. 
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So this sort of leads to the other question I had. Growing up 
Greek in Sacramento, do you feel like you’re different from 
others? 
Oh, yes, very much, and superior, of course. [laughs] 
So can you talk about that? I mean, how do you sense being 
different? Do people, say, “Oh, there’s the Greek kid?” Or do 
you just feel different? 
Well, it affects you. One way is that your parents are 
immigrants, so right away that sets you off. 
Right, that’s true. 
And you understand that. And at the same time my mother 
was—mny father was about fifteen, sixteen years older than my 
mother, but she was very much outgoing, participated in all the 
PTA and all that kind of stuff, was a great cook, and you know, 
you always took pride in that kind of stuff, but you always 
knew that you were different. And to a great degree growing 
up in Sacramento was—it was a white community, and I 
always described myself as being off-white. 

But I remember as a kid going to a job one time, trying to 
get a summer job doing something, and they said, “Are you 


Mexican?” 


I said, “No, I’m Greek.” 
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They said, “Oh, you’re all right then,” which bothered me 
back in those days, but that’s the way it was. 

So you grew up different. We had more affinity towards 
Catholics, of course, because at one time we were part of the 
same church. 

Right. The traditions, the celebrations, the religious events that 
you have are different from what a lot of the other kids are 
doing, so that might— 

Oh, sure. Like we have name days. You know, my son, my 
youngest son, it was the same thing even when he was growing 
up at school and they would—you know, you have some 
guys—one guy was particularly—matter of fact, he got in a lot 
of trouble. A guy named Campos and he tired to burn down 
Jimmy Yee’s house. But he was telling my son we belonged to 
a “hocus-pocus” religion and all sorts of stuff. 

But if they don’t know what you’re doing—but back in 
those days it was very much out in the open. So you always 
felt different. 

Then the families that you mentioned earlier, they’re all Greek 
families? 


Yes. Interestingly enough they did have the—the Zanzes were 


Yugoslavians. 
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Do you know the spelling on that? 

Z-a-n-z-e. They owned the bakery and lived right on the other 
side of McKinley Park. We used to visit with them 
occasionally back when my father— 

You know, some of the research I’ve done is that there 
was an interaction between the Mediterranean people, so that 
particularly like the Albanians, the Italian Albanians, because 
they were from Albania, but they wound up settling in Italy and 
for all practical purposes they become more Italian. 

But in business and everything there seemed to be a 
networking amongst those. So sometimes friendships were 
because they had a common background of being immigrants 
and from the Mediterranean area. 

So you go through high school in Sacramento. When do you 
develop, or maybe it isn’t really early on, a very conscious 
sense of identity being Greek? When do you start really 
feeling that consciously? 

Consciously, I think by the time I was in school. Because you 
know you’re different right away because, I mean, you’re 
going to church at different times, you’re doing different 


things, and like I say, the people your family is associating 


with are different. They’re speaking broken English. It’s very 
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easy to understand that you’re not the same as the host culture, 
extremely easy. So you get that identity very early and 
probably even before I started in school. 

I can remember, and I can’t remember when it first 
developed, but probably would have been after I went into 
school, but you’d get taunted by the neighbor kids, “greasy 
Greeks,” and insults back and forth that way. I don’t ascribe 
that to any real prejudice; it was more like just kids got to find 
some differences. 

Kids can be mean, right? 

Yes. Of course, we gave back. 

So you go through high school, and then you go to college. 
What are you thinking about doing? What are your choices for 
a career? Were you thinking about the rest of your life? 

Well, when I was growing up I was a lackluster student in high 
school. I never followed on potential. I was identified as a 
genius in junior high school, and after that I started just goofing 
off. When I went through high school I took extra credits 
every year and barely graduated with a D-minus average, 
because I was a very poor student. Then I went in the army. 


Where were you stationed or where did you go through 


training? 
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Well, I was stationed in the 101" Airborne in Fort Campbell 
and then I went to the 82" Airborne and then I went to 
Germany. It was what they called a split division; it was part 
airborne and part regular infantry. Then I got injured there and 
I come back and I went to Fort Devens, Massachusetts for three 
years. The last year I got married. My wife was from New 
York. 

So how many years were you in the army then? 

Five years. Then I moved to Arizona where my older brother 
was living. I went to Arizona, and Arizona is a right-to-work 
state, so either you were in a concentrated industry and had 
some skills or you made minimum wage. So I had about 
twenty-four credits when I went there. I found out I could 
make more with the GI Bill and working part-time than I could 
working full-time, so I went back to school and finished up law 
school, and my college in a little under five years. 

Which brother was in Arizona? 

George. 

Why did he go to Arizona? 


He just liked it, the laid-back style and everything like that. So 


he lived there for eight or nine years. At the end of ’78 we 
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moved back here. I finally got my wife to move west all the 
way. 

Where did you go to school in Arizona? 

Arizona State. 

Arizona State? 

Yes, I went to Scottsdale Community College. 

Did you get your law degree at Arizona State? 

Yes. I got my B.A. and J.D. at Arizona State. 

Then you got married in around? Was this in Arizona? 

I got married in 1961. 

So it was well before then? 

Yes. 

Then you moved back in ’78? 

Right. 

Did you decide to move back for family reasons? I mean, it 
must be partly. 

Well, I always wanted to move back and I finally convinced 
my—my wife got injured when we were in New York, and 
that’s when we decided to make a break. She got burned. A 
radiator blew up in a truck and 50 percent of her body was 


burnt, second and third-degree burns. It was a miracle she 


lived. 


So we got her to move to Arizona, and she didn’t like 
Arizona. Arizona is an interesting place, which is you might 
call acultural, because you got so many different people 
coming in from all over there’s nothing of predominance. 

CASTANEDA: Not distinct communities, is there? 

DEMAS: No. But even there the Greek Church is the center of the 
Greeks in that area, so life still revolves quite a bit around the 
church. At that time it took us like forty-five minutes to drive 
to church, so it was harder to participate fully in all the other 
social events. 

CASTANEDA: _ So you moved back in ’78. How have things changed? You 
hadn’t lived in Sacramento for quite a while at that point. 

DEMAS: In a lot of ways I didn’t feel it was a great big change. It was 
the same thing. Just over a period of time things had changed. 
Like when I was growing up, all Greeks were Democrats, 
because we’re all working class and small business owners, 
and at that time the Democratic Party was totally toward the 
working man, better the working man, and didn’t have all these 
other issues that divide the country today. But now when you 


come back you saw more Greek Republicans. Then right now 


I think you see more and more, and I think it’s the same reason 
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why a lot of other people gravitate toward the Republican Party 
is because of the values and stuff like that. 

It may be more, yes. People sometimes become more 
conservative, I guess, when they’re financially better off. 

Well, two things I would attribute it to. One is the fact that 
they have more money, and so a lot of them identify that way. 
And the other thing is, in some ways a lot of other people, it’s 
even like throughout the country traditional Democrats are 
voting Republican, because they don’t like some of the values 
of the Democratic Party. It’s a value thing. I mean, it’s 
interesting that people will vote against their economic interest 
if they value other things higher. 

Yes, that’s true. Do you take the Bar in Arizona or California? 
No, I took it here. 

So you come back and then what happens with your practice, 
do you go right into law when you move back, or what do you 
do for a living? 

Well, I had to study for the Bar, take a Bar refresher course and 
that prepares you for it. That took about four or five months. 


Then I took the Bar and then I went to work for Legal Aid just 


as a volunteer to go there. I’ve always believed that if you 
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can’t get a job right away, you volunteer for something and it 
will lead into something. 

Then I had an opportunity to go to the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office. I think I had passed the Bar at that time. But then I 
came in the back door and I worked there and then they made 
me a special assistant, and then I became Assistant U.S. 
Attorney. So I was there for about ten years, and then after that 
I went into private practice. 

So you became Assistant U.S. Attorney? 

Yes, around 1980. 

But always based here in Sacramento? 

Ys, 

Going back to Legal Aid for a second. That must have been an 
interesting experience. 

It was frustrating in some ways, because you’re dealing with 
people that have problems and some of them are caused by 
themselves. Yes, I only did that for about six months. A lot of 
it was involving Social Security and Disability and issues like 
that. They were somewhat narrow in the cases they took, 
anyhow, or at that time they were. 


When you were working at the U.S. Attorney’s Office, did you 


have a specialization? Did you take certain types of cases? 
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Well, I did civil litigation, and primarily I did a lot of work for 
the Forest Service, because they had a lot of trespasses on 
public land. Then I do other, some employment 
discrimination, and generally speaking represented the 
government when they would get sued by people like Legal 
Aid for over-housing and things like that on the other end. 

So how long were you— 

Ten years. 

Until 1980? 

Throughout the 1980s and then I went in private practice in 
1990. 

1980 through 1990, pretty much? 

Yes. And I’m semi-retired now. 

Were you on your own during those ten years, or were you 
with a firm, 1980 to 1990? 

1980 to 1990 I was with the U.S. Attorney’s Office. 

Oh, okay. 1980 you went to the U.S. Attorney’s Office. 

Yes. In 1990 I started my own practice and worked for myself 
ever since. 

So then you had your own practice then. Do you have any 


observations about how the U.S. Attorney’s Office operates or 


works or looking back what— 
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It’s mixed, because a lot of the stuff is, they handle a variety of 
different stuff, land issues, and generally speaking the criminal 
division is much more larger than—I have some mixed feelings 
about the U.S. Attorney’s Office because of my political views. 
You know, like different things like that. Like if somebody 
robs a bank that’s a federal crime, and to me it’s not a federal 
crime just because they have a federal charter. All it is is 
armed robbery of a local institution. They used to spend time 
on that. 

Same thing with the FBI. Of course, the reason why 
some of those things, they did it is because somebody else 
would investigate them, and the FBI would do a report and 
they’d go under statistics as solving a crime. 

There were some issues in land use, which I thought were 
beneath the prosecutors that do it, because they were nickel- 
and-dime kind of violations. Which I thought as a better policy 
it would be more important to enforce the law, even though 
they’re small, rather than the higher publicity cases and stuff 
like that. So different things like that. 


But with the U.S. Attorney’s Office the administration 


changes and you get a new U.S. Attorney, and so it can be a 
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Democrat and it can be a Republican. So sometimes the 

emphasis goes back and forth. 

So would the emphasis change depending on who is—yes, I 

guess it would change quite a bit. 

Yes. 

And you just sort of have to— 

Different philosophy, yes. 

Yes. Were there any particularly interesting cases that you 

were involved in? 

I was involved in the litigation against DQ University. We 

wound up suing them and they wound up suing us, which is an 

interesting thing, because DQ University is an interesting place 

that probably doesn’t deserve to survive, because they have no 

idea what—there’s a lot of different problems. But they got a 

grant from—they originally got surplus property and then they 

had conditions where they had to do different things to keep it 

and they were far from it. So we sued them to recover the land. 
Then at the same time, the Department of Education took 

away their financial aid, suspended them, which is very—you 

know, it’s the lifeblood of any university. 


When was this? 
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This was in about 1982 or ’83. They took away their right to 
have financial aid, which like I say is the lifeblood of any 
university. If you did away with financial aid now you 
wouldn’t have a parking problem here. 

But the way it happened was is that they were committing 
a lot of things, but they should not have been suspended, 
because as other people explained to me when I was dealing 
with the other bureaucrats, that they were bad, but they were 
no—at that time they were no worse than a lot of other 
institutions who were not being suspended. 

The way they got suspended was most interesting, 
because one man reviewed what they were doing and wrote a 
memo and describes what’s going on. Then the memo went to 
another person who was in charge of making sure that the 
memos went to the Secretary of Education in the right format. 
By the time the memo went from reporting facts to being put in 
another format, the format dictated a conclusion that they 
should be suspended. In other words, it’s a disconnect because 
of bureaucracy and they shouldn’t have been suspended. 


So the process sort of determined what happened rather than 


the— 
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Rather than the real facts, yes. That’s what happens in 
government a lot of times. I’ve represented a lot of federal 
employees and a lot of times people come up and they start 
talking about a government conspiracy to do this, and I say, 
“No, it’s not, it’s just inefficiency and bureaucracy. Nobody’s 
out to get you, they just get you, that’s all.” 

And then DQ came back and sued, I guess? 

Well, they sued us, and they got a very large law firm in San 
Francisco to represent them on a pro bono basis, and we wound 
up settling the case and came up with new stipulations, which 
they probably violated all of them anyhow. 

You know, I don’t mind, but a sore point in my mind is 
that the government’s policy toward Native Americans is to 
preserve their culture, and I don’t think any culture deserves to 
survive with government support. 

That’s a good point. It can survive, like you were saying 
earlier, if there’s a reason for it to survive. 

eS, 

But maybe it shouldn’t survive because of regulations. 
Or financial support and things like that. I mean, like the 


Greek community, we’re not the same community we were in 


the forties or fifties. The celebrations like March 25", Greek 
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Independence Day is honored, but it’s not the same way, it’s 
diminishing, the same thing with Oxi Day and stuff like that. 
It’s a matter of pride, but it’s not the same thing. It’s not like 
the St. Patrick’s Day parade. They’re probably having the 
same thing. It diminishes, the purpose of it, the emphasis, 
everything, changes and that’s just the natural progression. 
Then the U.S. Attorney’s Office must be very different than 
when you’re working on your own. When you’re working on 
your own, do you work maybe more for people in the Greek 
community? 

No. I’ve had a few Greek clients, but primarily areas of law 
and it doesn’t translate to what they’re involved in. Mostly I 
represent, most of my emphasis has been representing federal 
employees. In some cases, you know, sometimes Greeks don’t 
like to have other Greek lawyers, but they don’t—it’s a closed 
community in some ways. Sometimes people don’t feel 
comfortable— 

You don’t want your friend to know— 

What you’re doing, yes. 


That makes sense. You left Sacramento and then you came 


back. Did you have some sort of connections to the 
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community that were very quick to sort of restore, or did you 
have to build your connections? 

Oh, no, it was just like walking back, coming back. 

It is? 

Yes. For most of the old people—some of the new people— 
see, I regard anyone that came, any of the Greeks that came 
here after World War II as newcomers. So all those old-timers, 
and there’s still a lot of us left. We’re fairly close now. 

And the church remains even more so probably as the center of 
the community, do you think? 

Yes. The Greek community is held together by the church. 
There’s the food festival. 

Food festival and all that, yes. 

Are there any other sort of large gatherings for the community? 
Right now is folkdance, but that’s on the dioceses basis, which 
is several states, California, Washington, Oregon, and then they 
have—we have here some every once in a while, they rotate 
them. But there’s a lot of pride in that. Matter of fact, in our 
hall, have you seen our hall? 

No, I haven’t. 


It accommodates maybe three or four hundred people and they 


do a folkdance festival preview and at that time it’s just 
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jammed. I mean, because part of it is because the stage there, 
but there’s a lot of pride in that. 

They had a dance here last spring, I think. A group came in. I 
think it was this group that sponsored them. 

They had a Greek in the [University] Union. That was pretty 
well attended. But that was from all around. 

The interesting thing is, is that how sometimes the, like 
third generation, like my kids, I have two sons that are no 
particularly Greek Greek, you know. Since my wife is not 
Greek, they have a choice of where they want to identify and 
they primarily identify with being Greek. 

So I guess that’s what is sort of interesting about this project 
and all communities like this is that some people are going to 
really hold on to that identity and other people aren’t. 

Some people want to get away from it because it can become 
smothering, especially the more so that they’re influenced by 
it. I mean, to a great degree I think that happens the more that 
there are mixed marriages, because the spouse can become 
overwhelmed by it, some of the ethnocentrism. 

You know, for example, like there’s one guy, this one 


young lady and she’s marrying this guy, and he looks very 


Greek because he’s Japanese and Anglo of some type. But 
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because of that combination he looks very Greek and the first 
thing her mother said to him, “Well, he’s not Greek. He’s a 
very nice kid, but he’s not Greek. But that’s okay.” You 
know, it’s okay. Maybe you’re not Greek, but that’s okay. 

Another thing is, an interesting thing, my oldest son he 
was in the Marine Corps. And he married an African 
American girl and they had a baby, and then we wound up 
raising him, because they weren’t in a position to raise him. 
She died about ten years ago. But he looks African American, 
there’s no question about it. We’ve raised him in the church. 
He sings in the choir. But the Greeks have picked up the 
prejudices of this country, but in Greece, as I’m told, is that 
they didn’t have that much prejudice against Africans. But in 
this country they picked it up. 

Things are changing, because we are, some of the—like 
we’ve had in our parish, interestingly enough, there’s more— 
see, there’s a high percentage of non-Orthodox becoming 
Orthodox priests. We had one who was a former Mormon. 
We’ve had some that married Greek girls and then got 
interested in religion. We have more and more converts and in 


our religion that’s what our job is, is to get converts regardless 


of their ethnic background. But it’s sort of changed quite a bit 
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now. Our last assistant priest was Father Gregory Koo, who is 
Korean. 

CASTANEDA:  K-o-0? 

DEMAS: K-o-o, yes. I didn’t go to Father Dogias’s retirement dinner, 
but they say when they brought back all of his assistants that 
he’d had over the twenty-five years, and when Father Koo was 
there, that there was just a thunderous applause. A very 
outgoing man, very well loved. He’s down in San Jose in a 
church which has a lot of Asians, but it’s a Greek Orthodox 
Church, but it’s very mixed. 


CASTANEDA: Let me go ahead and switch this. How are you doing on time? 


[Begin Tape 1, Side 2] 


CASTANEDA: That must be one thing that has changed, that the Greek 
Orthodox Church has people who, maybe forty or fifty years 
ago, probably wouldn’t be part of the church. You have 
converts, you have people from different ethnic groups. 


Yes. Like in Sacramento we have several Orthodox churches 


and at 13" and G Streets is the Russian Church, they call it 


ROCOR, the Russian Church outside of Russia. They’re the 
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ones that split from the Russian church because of the 
communist problem. 

Then we have the Orthodox Church, the Greek Orthodox, 
in Roseville on Elk Grove. Then they have the Orthodox 
Church of America, which is an offshoot of the Russian 
church, only they’re an independent church and English only 
out on Jackson Highway. Then they have an Antiochian 
Church, which is from Syria and they’re usually all English 
speaking, and that’s on Cottonwood Lane way out in South 
Sacramento. Then in West Sacramento we have an Antiochian 
Church, which is Arabic basis. 

But when I was growing up you didn’t have any contact 
with other Orthodoxies, which is now a regular thing. Sunday 
at the service we had the retired Antiochian priest from West 
Sacramento and then another Antiochian priest, and these guys 
were part of the Campus Crusade for Christ and they went on, 
they started the religion and eventually it got accepted into the 
Antiochian Orthodox Church. But we have Pan-Orthodox 
Sundays, certain days when elevation of the icons when they 
were restored. So we have a lot more interaction. 


My wife is German and as she was growing up the 


Swedish Lutherans did not speak to German Lutherans and it 
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was considered like—like her sister married a guy named 
Peterson, which is Norwegian and he was Lutheran, and she 
experienced that thing where the services were in German and 
English and then German once a month and now a lot of them, 
you know, no German at all. They break down. 

It’s not quite the same way with the Orthodox 
communities and I don’t know why, because it seems that 
they—I don’t think that even, though, German, they say 
German background is the greatest percentage of American- 
born people, they seem to have homogenized at a faster rate 
than we have. 

I wonder why. That’s kind of interesting. Why do you think 
that would be true? 

I don’t know. Maybe it’s because they’ ve just been here longer 
and more intermarriage and stuff like that. But it seems to me 
as though we’re slower. 

Germans are maybe more European, maybe it’s easier for— 
easy isn’t the right word. Maybe there’s more assimilation, I 
guess. 

In some ways I look at it like some of the other ethnic 


communities that are different, is the more different you are the 


more tendencies you have to bond together, because we have to 
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resist. But it’s getting harder and harder. Like I say, our 
parents were more Middle Eastern and we still continue with 
some of the Middle Eastern stuff, but we’re more European or 
American than anyone else, and our kids are even more so. 
What about the sort of the legacy of Greece in terms of your 
democracy and political, is that part of the identity, too? 

Well, it’s a funny thing, the Greeks are particularly contentious 
and democratic in that way. You know, they say if you have 
two Greeks you have ten different opinions. 

But one reason why they had problems with the Turks is 
it took four hundred years to get them together, and even while 
they were fighting a revolution there were extremely 
contentious debates and different things going on between the 
leaders of the revolution after they received independence. 
And then they had a conflict between the Royalists and the 
Democrats. After World War II you had the fight between the 
Communists and the Democrats, and then you had the junta 
taken over. 

Those things even continued over here. There were 


people in our country in the thirties, there were Greek 


communities divided between the Democrats and the Royalists 
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and they were living here. And the Serbians had the same 
problem, and they had huge divisions within their churches. 
Do you see that as much today, that sort of intense interest in 
the politics of Greece, in the community here? 

No, not much. Not at all. Just some of the people that were 
born in Greece and are more my age, but the old people I don’t 
think they have any interest in Greek politics anymore, and the 
young people don’t. 

I guess that’s another way in which there’s sort of a growing 
separation really. 

Yes, 

Because I imagine people who really identified strongly with 
the home country— 

Well, yes, I mean, we’ll take issue, like anytime you talk about 
Turkey and Greek relations there are not many Greeks that will 
side with the Turks. So things like that where it comes out 
where it’s a Greek and them issue, most Greeks in this country 
will take the Greek side without particularly trying to examine 
the issues and trying to find out who’s right and wrong, will 


just say, “Well, the Greeks got to be right and the other people 


got to be wrong.” 
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In terms of the church as the center of the community, I mean, 
there’s well-known business leaders who are Greek, are they 
part of that leadership of the community, too, Tsakopoulos and 
than Spanos and like that? 

Well, leadership is hard. You know, I heard that Alex Spanos 
wound up having a priest reassigned from Stockton, but I don’t 
know if that’s true or not. They have a lot of influence, but 
directly on the community itself without a donation—in other 
words, just to say—years ago it might have been more that the 
richest people in the community could decide the direction of 
the community, today it’s not. 

We had a vote Sunday, and they went through a process, 
where we decided to move from our present facility over to 
McKinley Village, that area right across McKinley, right near 
Cal Expo, and Angelo Tsakopoulos is donating the land and is 
going to do all the infrastructure and all that. We need to 
rebuild where we are because our facilities are so old and we 
have an asbestos problem in the Sunday school rooms and all 
that. 

They hired a professional group to help us organize and 


get everything, and we did three town meetings and they send 


out packages and they did surveys and they did everything. 
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Then Sunday we voted as to whether or not we should move or 
not and the vote come out, about half the people of the parish 
voted, and the vote come out to be close to five hundred people 
voting, and it there was about a fifty vote difference to move. 
So you see that there are divisions. The leadership, the parish 
council, the priests, and they had to build a committee and all 
that, they are recommended that we move and all that and 
people voted their own minds. 

Of course, part of the problem is that some people— 
we’re set up as if you meet the criteria for being a member, 
you’re a member, whether or not you’re really a member or 
not. So it’s hard to—you don’t have any demographic and you 
can really look at the vote and see who did what. And there 
may have been, which bothered me, is that people that don’t go 
to church may have voted to decide where the people who go 
to church have to go to church. But I thought, the people that 
don’t go to church got a legal right to vote, but a moral 
obligation not to, but they probably did anyhow. But they may 
have been divided just as much either way. 

So this move will take place then? 


Well, we voted to and then if they can raise the money and 


stuff like that. So it’s going to be a long process. It will be two 
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years before we can even really start to do anything. It will 
probably take five years by the time we do it. It will be the 
most disruptive to the community, because it’s like the 
cathedral in San Francisco, which is in not a real good 
neighborhood. It’s on Van Ness. They decided that one 
church is not going to move from a neighborhood that’s 
changing, they’re going to stay there. They had the earthquake 
and it destroyed a lot of their facilities. Like the priest was 
saying, you have no idea what the loss of a meeting place has 
on a Greek community, because you expect to have your—you 
have weddings there, baptisms and all that kind of stuff. So it 
really becomes very difficult. 

The church is that central meeting place. 

Yes. The Serbian church is the same way, every Orthodox 
church is the same way. It’s just as important to have a large 
social hall as it is to have a church. 

Because it provides that social experience. 

Yes. Because like after church every Sunday we have a coffee 
hour and most people that go to church, and some people never 


come, but most people go over and they have the coffee hour 


and people are there for—my wife and I run the bookstore with 
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some other people. Most people, or a good percentage of the 
people, stay there for at least an hour. 
In terms of the business connections are they still sort of strong 
enough that they’re part of —I mean, are they part of the church 
experience in a sense? 
Not that much. I mean, there’s some networking that’s going 
on, but I don’t think as much as there used to be, because it 
used to be it was more for survival. 
Yes, that’s the difference. 
Today you’re able to compete in the open market without the 
need for any connections of Greeks. So there are some people 
that interact in business. 
That’s an important distinction, the difference between survival 
and following opportunity. 
Yes, but right now—and people trust Greeks. Sometimes 
people used to say to me, and I always wanted to say 
something, “I know a Greek, they’re all good people.” 

I said, “Well, some of them I know are son-of-a-bitches,” 


but it’s the same thing, we have good people and bad people. 


But generally I think Greeks enjoy a pretty good reputation. 
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Yes. Well, it does seem like there are quite a few Greeks who 
have become prominent in business, not just locally, but even 
nationally. There’s got to be something to that, too. 

You know, the Protestant work ethic, which derived from 
Calvinist theology and everything like that, but it seems to me 
as it didn’t take the host cultures imposing that on Greeks, they 
came with it, and just as easy they’d take advantage of 
opportunities. In the old country they didn’t have them, 
because they were living on land which is not hardly farmable 
in a lot of cases and they did the best they can. When they got 
here they had—and they weren’t ashamed to take humble jobs, 
you know, shoeshine jobs and things like that and they’d work 
up. You know, education has always been a high standard and 
it’s always been the same way. It was always expected that 
you would work hard and do the best you can. 

So what if you’re sort of looking forward, what’s your 
prediction for the community? I mean, obviously the church is 
going to remain and there’s going to be a sense of community, 
but I mean it seems like there are a lot of people in the Greek 
community who really hold those values strongly. 


¥Gs; 


Do you see that continuing? 
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Well, what I’m thinking is, is that the more mixed marriages 
that we have and the more ethnically diluted we become, the 
Orthodox church will continue to be the center of most 
people’s lives and that will be very strong. So it’s hard to tell 
what’s going to happen, because when the ethnicity breaks 
down, and there’s some other issues that involve orthodoxy and 
a unified church in this country. Because we are a very large 
minority in this country, but we’re much more divided because 
we’re divided among ethnic lines, Serbian and Arabic and that, 
although the Greek church is the biggest one by number. But 
there is a push by a lot of people to try and become what’s 
called an autocephalous church, and that means the head is 
independent. When that happens it will—well, if you want to 
know a little bit about orthodox theology. 

Sure. 

There was originally five Apostolic churches and originally it 
was Antioch, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome, and then later 
Constantinople and they were considered the five Orthodox 
churches. The theory is that the only time the church can 


change any dogma of church law is when all churches meet 


together, so that includes Rome, too. 
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Now, when they split in the tenth century, and it’s our 
theory is we can’t do much to change until they come back, 
until Rome comes back into the fold. But in the meantime, 
autocephalous churches developed and become independent 
churches, like the Church of Russia, and so the Russians had a 
church and they started in Alaska and even in New York. So 
they have a branch. Church of Crete is independent. The 
Church of Greece is independent. So independent churches, 
but they all have a line back to either Constantinople, Antioch, 
Jerusalem, or Alexandria. So there is this big push by some 
people to have an independent church. 

Independent within just the United States or independent— 
Independent in the United States. One reason is, and they 
argue about some of this stuff, is that the rule of the Orthodox 
church is one bishop in one place. So it’s what’s called in 
some ways a scandal that we have a Greek bishop and an 
Antiochian bishop and an OCA bishop all in the same city. It 
shouldn’t be that way. So there’s a push to get them together. 

Believe it or not, Syria, which is a rogue nation in a lot of 


ways, is the most tolerant Muslim country of Christians. It’s a 


strange thing. And the Antiochian church is now based in 
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Damascus. They just granted independence to the Antiochian 
church in the United States. 

Did they really? 

Yes. So they’re independent. They still have ties. We’re tied 
to the ecumenical patriarch in Constantinople, which was kept 
on a short leash by the Turkish government, because they have 
a lot of laws. In order to be the patriarch, you have to be a 
Turkish citizen, and they really discriminate against Greeks in 
there. 

But anyhow, they say that we’re not mature enough to be 
independent in this country, but the Church of Albania, which 
is right in the heart of a Muslim country, was granted 
independence from the ecumenical patriarch. A lot of it is, as 
people speculate, that he’s afraid. He gets a lot of financial 
support, more support from Greeks in America than they do 
from anywhere else, so they say, “Well, he just doesn’t want to 
give us up.” So we would be better off as a unified Orthodox 
church, but once that happens, you’re going to start getting 
more—it will take a while, but churches that are Greek will be 


starting to become Ukrainian. 


There will be more splits. 
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Yes. When I was in Phoenix, at one point I lived four blocks 
away from a Russian church, and I used to drive a half an hour 
to a Greek church. But after a while you start to say, oh, you 
know, we’ll just go to the same church, the closest one. 

But I think the orthodox way of life will still lend to a 
strong sense of community. 
Interesting. Are there any other issues related to the Greek 
community in Sacramento that you’d like to talk about? I 
don’t have any other specific questions. 
There is some resentment, as I said, about the financial running 
of the community. Some people resent Angelo giving a lot of 
money and other people think it’s great. 
He’s got it, so— 
Well, he’s got it, he might as well give it away. 
But it does sort of change the focus away— 
Well, with any culture in some ways you say, why do we exist? 
People have different views of why they exist. To me, I’m 
religious, and so I participate in the church more fully as an 
Orthodox, but I’m proud of my Greek heritage. But when it 


comes down between religion and ethnic pride, I’m Orthodox 


first. There are other people that will attend a church because 
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of their ethnic connections and they’re more so. But in some 
ways you never know— 

Could be for a more social reason. 

Yes. Because you can’t look into other people’s hearts. You 
never know what it comes down to. 

But the other thing is, one thing, we’ll stay unified for a 
long time, but we’ll stay divided at the same time, because we 
are a contentious group of people. 

Yes, but the tension may not be a bad thing. 

No. Well, I’m a political science major, and they say tension is 
always present in any democratic society. 

You can talk about this if you want or not, but Tsakopoulos is 
big up here, and Spanos is more in Stockton? 

eg. 

Do they vie? 

Well, it’s like they cooperate. They both are great benefactors 
for CSUS. They just had the dinner the other day where they 
both ponied up a lot of money. I don’t think there’s any bad 
tension between them at all. They both got their own money. | 


think Spanos probably has more. But he does what he wants, 


or different things. Angelo is quite involved in preserving 
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culture. He donated the land in Roseville to the church, he 
donated the land up in Lincoln. 

CASTANEDA: And the collection here, what was the Vyronis Center. 

DEMAS: He supports that stuff. 

CASTANEDA: | So that’s just another element in community. I think those are 
all the questions I have now. 

DEMAS: Okay. If you think any others, just give me a call. 


CASTANEDA: Okay. Well, thanks for your time. 


[End of interview] 


